Financing 
the Grading System 


It would be rather hard to find a busi- 
ness man who isn’t in favor, generally 
speaking, of the economy move in the 
Federal Government. At the same time, 
most of us are ready to admit that many 
government services are both necessary 
and helpful. While there has been dis- 
agreement at times, regarding particular 
aspects of the Federal Grading Service, 
most reasonable processors, brokers and 
grocers will agree that this is one of 
these services that has proven beneficial 
to both industry and consumer. 


There’s no need, nor intention here to 
recount the merits of the Processed 
Foods Grading System. Granted there is, 
always has been and probably always 
will be “trade” grades, it’s rather hard, 
nevertheless, to imagine how we could 
operate without “official” grades. That 
circumstance of course, is not in pros- 
pect, for the service is very nearly self 
supporting. What could happen, however, 
if no Congressional appropriation is 
made, would be that certain local offices 
might be closed and undoubtedly both the 
quantity and the quality of the person- 
nel would be lowered. Needless to say, 
this would be most unfortunate. 


As most canners know, the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service has proposed in- 
creased inspection fees (CT February 8, 
1954, page 62). The extent of those in- 
creases will depend largely on the size 
of the Congressional appropriation, if 
any. The sum last year amounted to 
approximately $185,000. At the present 
time the sub-committee for agricultural 
appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is studying the budget for the 
1955 fiseal year, beginning July 1. It 
being simply a question of whether or 
not the industry should carry the whole 
load, canners may want to make their 
sentiments known to that committee. The 
tlonorable H. Carl Anderson of Minne- 
‘ota is Chairman. Members include Con- 
sressman Walter Horan of Washington 
State; Melvin R. Laird of Wisconsin; 
vrederich Marshall of Minnesota; Clar- 
‘nee Cannon of Missouri and J. L. Whit- 
‘on of Mississippi. 


ALE BILL—H. R. 6434, the Hale Bill 
\ich would simplify food standard pro- 

dures has been reported favorably by 
he Senate Committee on Labor and 
Cublie Welfare. The bill which passed 
‘he House last July has had the active 
support of the industry. N.C.A. reports 
there is no opposition to the bill and it 
is expected that it will receive Senate 
approval in the near future. 
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—As of this writing nearly eight weeks have 
ip ge elapsed since the NCA’s Board of Directors ap- 

proved a budget of $150,000 to launch a canned 
foods publicity program. While there are undoubtedly some who 
think otherwise, to us the progress report for the first six weeks 
made before several local Association Groups last week, is scarcely 
short of amazing. It will be recalled that the Program calls for a 
fourteen point plan of action (page 12 of the February 8 issue). 
While they are proposed as points of immediate action, it goes with- 
out saying that not even miracle men could bring so ambitious a 
program to the full force of its effectiveness within so short a time. 


Interested readers will want to study the progress report in this 
issue. Among other things, Mr. Budd describes the first fruits of 
the agency’s contact with consumer publications—The Picture 
Book Section of “‘Womans Home Companion” for May. What he 
didn’t say was that this is a 12 page color picture section devoted 
exclusively to canned foods. Those doubting progress might well 
check the value (in advertising dollars) of that alone. But that’s 
only the beginning, for many other equally respected consumer 
magazines are planning just this type of thing. 


Perhaps what bothers canners most, especially the salesminded 
eager-beavers, is that they haven’t been told formally how they can 
tie in their own efforts or their Association Committee efforts with 
the over all program. Those instructions are in the making now. 
Again there’s a limit to what a human can do even when he works 
day and night. Yet canners are asked not to be patient, but to use 
their own imagination and ingenuity, pending receipt of instruc- 
tions from headquarters. For instance, one canner (and only one 
canner), struck between the eyes by the American Can Exhibit at 
Atlantic City in January, asked on the spot for reprints of the ads. 
Now the company is planning to make them available to others. 
Another canner told how he had described the effort to Brokers 
and Customers soliciting their cooperation. A letter from another 
canner doing exactly the same thing reached this desk today. The 
report in this issue, minus perhaps the part about what individual 
canners can do, if reprinted, would serve well to spread the good 
word. This column has said it before and will say it again, every 
canner, his salesmen the Broker, his employees, his family and all 
those machinery, supplymen and service organizations are encour- 
aged to become enthusiastic about this program—to spread the 
good word in their every conversation. As a matter of fact, the 
suecess of this program depends on the development of such a 
cooperative spirit and effort and incidently, in the few minutes 
taken to jot down these thoughts, an idea of how we can help struck 
the writer. If we can gather the material by next week, we will 
pass it along at that time. 
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CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


(A Million Bollar Organization is at your service) 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 


CLEANERS GRADERS WASHERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 
for 
PEAS LIMA BEANS e TOMATOES 
BEETS e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 
and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS| F 


MARCH 29-30, 1954—Virginia Agri- ~ 


cultural Extension Service, 3rd Annual 
Canner’s School, Richmond, Va. 


APRIL 8-4, 1954—PACKING MACHINERY 
INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


APRIL 7, 1954—WISCONSIN CANNERS 


ASSOCIATION, Spring Sales Meeting, — 


Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


APRIL 8, 1954 — INDIANA CANNERS 


ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool . 


Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 10-12, 1954—9TH PURDUE INDUS. © 


TRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 11-12, 1954—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 3rd Annual Sales 
Clinic, Galen Hall Hotel, near Reading, 
Pa. 


MAY 16-19, 1954—vu. S. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Convention & Ex- 
position, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo, 


MAY 17-19, 1954—GROCERY MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF AMERICA, INC., Midyear Meet- 
ing, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. 


MAY 20, 1954—NATIONAL CANNERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Administrative Council Spring 
Meeting, N.C.A. Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


MAY 20-21, 1954—NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Board of Directors Spring 


Meeting, Hotel Statler, Washington, D.C. ? 


MAY 23-26, 1954—SUPER MARKET IN- 


STITUTE, Annual Convention, Public | 


Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JUNE 3, 1954 — TIDEWATER CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, Annual Meet- 
ing, Atlanta Hotel, Colonial Beach, Va. 


JUNE 9-11, 1954—PROCESSED APPLES 
INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 


JUNE 13-14, 1954—MICHIGAN CANNERS 


& FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, ‘ 


Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 13-17, 1954—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 


TION OF RETAIL GROCERS, Annual Conven- | 


tion, National Guard Armory, Washing- 
ington, D. C. 


JULY 12-30, 1954 — MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Special Sum- 
mer Session in Food Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


AUGUST 17-19, 1954—-WESTERN PACK- 
AGING & MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSI- 


TION, 5th Annual, Civie Auditorium, San (> ‘ 


Francisco, Calif. 
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| PROGRESS REPORT 


The NCA Consumer and 


Trade Relations Program 


7 By NELSON H. BUDD 
; N.C.A. Director of Information 


1} Fifteen minutes after the N.C.A. 
’ Board of Directors voted to engage this 
: year on a Consumer and Trade Relations 

' Program, a long distance call from At- 

' lantice City to New York started the 

wheels rolling. Radio script and press 

. writers in the organization of Dudley, 

s Anderson and Yutzy, popularly known as 

,, } DAY, began pounding out copy on their 

typewriters. 

The first N.C.A. Committee named in 
E1954 was a technical subcommittee made 
- up of canners with public relations ex- 
2. perience to supervise the program. They 
. _ held two meetings before we left Atlantic 
_ City and another in New York the week 
following and they’ve been in close con- 
‘tact by phone and mail ever since. Mem- 
‘bers of the Home Economics, Informa- 
‘tion, and Statistics staff, who are most 
8 ' directly involved in the program, have 
B } been conferring and working with DAY 
/representatives on almost a daily basis. 
Preliminary aspects of the work are 

actually in being. 

The program is two-pronged. It wil 
“do a job to build canned foods acceptance 
»with the consumer and with the distribu- 

tor—the broker, the buyer, the retailer. 

ic The aim is to build prestige and promi- 

hence for canned foods in both areas. 

_ The consumer now pretty well accepts 


basic values of our products—their 

fgcconomy, nutrition, variety, safety, con- 

. gvenience, and, with the smarter consumer 
gthey now enjoy prestige as well. 

rhe retailer now pretty well under- 

> pptand: that canned foods bring the 
trafic into his store and give him the 
eas! smount of expense and trouble in 


ry ghar ine, and the smarter retailer knows 
pith. y are the most profitable section of 
’ hi husiness, and, as such, deserve pres- 
prominence—treatment in dis- 
and promotion. We hope this cam- 
‘therefore, makes all consumers 
retailers equally smart. And, in 
it, maybe all canners will 
qually smart, as well. 
he term “conducting it,” because 


TS -ving to be our agency, our com- 
oe our staff, that is going to con- 


5 campaign—it is going to be the 
val canner!! 


‘| at the Spring Meeting of the Tri- 
ers Association, March 11. The same 
SI- ‘local color added was presented by 
‘ident E. E. Willkie at the Directors 
’ of the Canners League of California 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS—6 WEEKS 


Now what is being done right now to 
get more consumers accepting, buying 
and proudly using canned foods? I can 
report the following accomplishments: 


DAY already has made several con- 
tacts with national publications of the 
magazine, supplement and_ syndicate 
type, to develop feature stories. Many of 
these have closing dates six months 
ahead and to get results in 1954 no time 
could be lost. Several of these already 
had food features in preparation and the 
canned foods prestige story is being 
worked into these. Contacts with these 
key editors, and with commentators, 
broadcasters, and others with national 
audiences or readership, of course, are 
continuous. When the harvest from this 
work begins to emerge, it also will be 
continuous. 


The first fruits of this work that can 
be reported now will show up dramati- 
cally in the Picture Book Section of the 
Woman’s Home Companion for May. I 
am holding here a photostat enlargement 
of the front cover of this Section. It 
pictures and quotes a Mrs. Harriet 
Heneveld, in her kitchen, opening a can 
and saying: “Because of Canned Food 
We Eat Better Today.” Mrs. Heneveld 
is not a professional home economist; 
nor is she an imaginary housewife. She’s 
an actual, living person, and Heneveld is 
her real name. She was selected as a 
model for the action pictures in the fea- 
ture, because she is a typical American 
housewife, a mother with a representa- 
tive family and income. She’s Mrs. 
America, but not the one they choose at 
Atlantic City. She represents the mil- 
lions who buy and use our products. 


Here also are jumbo enlargements of 
this entire Section of the magazine. The 
theme of this feature is one of pride, 
versatility and the creative possibilities 
in canned foods cookery. The Section 
will include two color spreads and will 
make generous use of color pictures 
throughout, although the samples I am 
showing here are only black and white 
reproductions. 


Circulation of the Woman’s Home 
Companion is 4,381,000, with 10,700,000 
readers, last year this magazine carried 
a total of 132 pages on food, for an aver- 
age of 11 per month. 


Arrangements have been made by 
DAY to merchandise this feature. The 
magazine is providing 4,000 reprints. 
These will not be available before April 
10, but will be placed in the hands of all 
N.C.A. members before The Companion 
appears on the newsstands. 

The writing staff at DAY has been 
working hard also on basic TV and radio 
outline scripts of all kinds—straight 
statements, question-and-answer dia- 
logue, interviews, etc., for the use of com- 
mentators. Some of these already have 
been put out on trial runs around New 
York City and these six samples turned 
in by our radio monitor indicate some 
use there on local stations. Six other 
scripts, one each on economy, variety, 
availability, convenience, nutrition, and 
safety, will be tested on Station 
KSTP-TV or WTCN, Minneapolis, in 
early April. If audience-reaction is fav- 
orable, these programs will then be ex- 
panded nationally. 


And here is a sample cover of a spe- 
cial television kit that is being sent to 
132 women’s program telecasters in 78 
cities, in 35 states. Total estimated 
audience is close to 10,000,000. The kit 
will suggest programs that follow the 
idea and theme of the Woman’s Home 
Companion feature. It will suggest that 
the telecaster choose a “Mrs. Heneveld” 
from her own community, a_ typical 
housewife and mother with similar 
family and income. The kit will contain 
photos of the canned food dishes shown — 
in The Companion, together with recipes 
and a demonstration-outline for the tele- 
caster to follow. Each program will be 
provided with a package of assorted 
dummy cans labeled to illustrate variety. 


The combination of the local “Mrs. 
Heneveld” as guest, the menus and 
recipes, the theme of prestige, pride and 
creative cookery, plus the physical 
“props” of cans should result in some 
excellent N.C.A.-TV programs. DAY’s 
supervisor of radio and TV also will 
schedule a number of personal appear- 
ances on TV shows, using this same pro- 
gram approach. 

The combined audience of these TV 
shows, with that of the Woman’s Home 
Companion circulation, will run over 20 
million. 


OTHER PHASES 


Turning now to other phases of this 
campaign, there have been preliminary 
discussions and some paper work already 
towards organization of the National 
Canned Foods Conference to be held at 
the next Convention. This is a consumer- 
prestige effort in its entirety. It will 
build canned foods prestige in the minds 
of hundreds of food editors and other 
consumer-opinion leaders, to be recon- 
veyed by them to millions of housewives. 


This speech I am delivering today has 
been written, and several like it, for 
other State canner association meetings 
this spring, and although I’m not talking 
directly here to consumers, nevertheless 
we’re using this meeting, and all other 
States meetings where an N.C.A. repre- 
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sentative speaks, as a springboard for 
publicity that points up phases of the 
public service of this industry and its 
products. This is a policy the Informa- 
tion Division has carried out for several 
years. Some of the ammunition that is 
being used consumer-wise in this cam- 
paign has been utilized as a press-radio 
release from Philadelphia to the news- 
papers and radio stations of Delaware, 
New Jersey, and Maryland. For example, 
the press-radio release from this meeting 
breaks the news that per capita con- 
sumption of canned foods reached a new 
peak in this country in 1953, with each 
person eating an average of 102.2 
pounds. Quoting figures just released by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, it 
shows that five years ago each person ate 
an average of 96.9 pounds; 10 years ago, 
68.3 pounds; 15 years ago, 64 pounds, 
and it says that “this growth is a sound 
reflection of consumer satisfaction with 
canned foods, which bring so much serv- 
ice and bounty to shopper, cook, and 
grocer.” 


The press release points out that can- 
ners are famous innovators. It states 
that “canned foods were the first foods 
‘pre-packaged’ for American conumers, 
thus making possible the modern self- 
service grocery store” and it states that 
“before canned foods were introduced, 
the grocer followed the unsanitary prac- 
tice of scooping food out of barrels, tubs 
and pails. Canners thus freed food mer- 
chandising from the flour-bin, lard-pail 
techniques of the horse-and-buggy era.” 
It goes on to show that this kind of 
leadership on the part of canners is evi- 
denced in many other ways. “The indus- 
try was the first to establish research 
laboratories to maintain canned foods on 
a scientific basis. It pioneered in home 
economics studies to ascertain house- 
wive’s desires and to create recipes for 
glamorous meals. It was early in the de- 
velopment of quality controls for use of 
farmers and growers of canning crops” 
and it points out that “All these activ- 
ities, which are maintained and expand- 
ing today, spell constant quality im- 
provement and result in growing demand 
for canned foods” and that “meanwhile, 
the grocer is finding out what the popu- 
larity of canned foods means for him— 
high volume, rapid turnover, a minimum 
of handling—no spoilage or waste to 
throw away at the end of the day.” 


A press release went out to Ozark 
newspapers when Dr. H. L. Stier, Direc- 
tor of the N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
spoke on this Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions program two weeks ago in Spring- 
field, Mo. Another one was put out from 
Roanoke, Va., when Carlos Campbell 
covered the subject there. Utah papers 
are getting one this coming Friday when 
Fred Moss, a member of the N.C.A. Com- 
mittee, speaks to the Utah Canners Asso- 
ciation at Salt Lake City; and next Mon- 
day, the California newspapers will be 
covered when President Ed Willkie tells 
the story at the Canner’s League meet- 
ing at Santa Barbara. 


Each press release hits a different 


phase of the canned foods story and is 
designed to create a favorable public re- 
action to the industry and its products. 
Publicity items are being planned now 
by the Information Division for the 
spring meetings of the Wisconsin and 
Indiana canners in April, and Joseph B. 
Weix, of the N.C.A. technical subcom- 
mittee, has been assigned the procure- 
ment of speakers for those meetings. 
Wherever possible it is hoped to be able 
to book local canners to carry this 
message. 

Plans are also being drafted for spe- 
cial feature stories dealing with the im- 
portance of canned foods and of the 
canning industry at various local area 
levels, and when these are ready, indi- 
vidual canners will be asked to get the 
stories used locally. 

So much for the beginnings of the Con- 
sumer Relations part of this campaign; 
there will be an increasing volume of 
items to report as the momentum builds 
up, 


TRADE RELATIONS 


Let me report now what is underway 
in the realm of Trade Relations. 

You will recall that, to advise, counsel, 
and direct this part of the program it 
was proposed that an Operations Com- 
mittee from the distributor associations 
be named. We have put out feelers to 
several of these groups to get proper 
nominations and appointments. There 
was a meeting on this recently in Chi- 
cago and we hope to complete and an- 
nounce this committee shortly. 

The Don White Organization, the mar- 
keting research outfit retained by DAY 
to obtain information from reltail points- 
of-sale which would be useful in pushing 
our campaign, has been working since 
Convention time. Data is coming in con- 
stantly from the 137 cities where its per- 
forms its scouting operation among the 
stores. In this area, such information is 
being gathered from Wilmington, Del.; 
Baltimore, Md.; and Newark, Jersey 
City, Trenton, Camden, Paterson, Passaic- 
Clifton, Elizabeth, Atlantic City, Hacken- 
sack, East Orange, Plainfield, Bayonne, 
and Union City, N. J. Also it is being 
gathered from Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Erie, Altoona, Upper Darby Township, 
and Johnstown in this State. 

This information tells what canned 
foods sales conditions are, what the 
trends seem to be, the habits and prac- 
tices of customers in selecting and of 
store managers in their handling and 
display of your goods. Just last week 
DAY was in contact, through the Don 
White Organization, with executives of 
73 large food chains who operate super- 
markets in 150 cities, accounting for 60 
percent of all food sales. Through those 
contacts efforts are being made to dig up 
current trade information at the super 
outlets on attitudes, opinions, plans and 
promotional programs. 


SALES FACTS KITS 


All this information, plus material the 
N.C.A. Statistics Division is assembling 
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and organizing, will be combined in Sales 
Facts Kits that will pinpoint local and 
commodity situations. Individual can- 
ners will be receiving these shortly. Each 
kit will have an outline of what you can 
do as an individual canner to promote 
attention and emphasis on canned foods 
with your broker, your buyer, your sales 
outlets. As the program develops and 
more information is assembled, it will be 
possible to add to these Sales Facts Kits, 
Plans now are to issue these on a 
monthly basis. 


Later, kits will be going out to dis- ° 
tributors promoting the idea of greater 
emphasis on canned foods at point-of- 
sale, giving them facts and figures tended 
to induce in them a more favorable atti- 
tude towards pushing our products. Un- 
til the time when a comprehensive cost 
study of canned foods in the retailer’s 
picture can be conducted, case histories 
or success stories of certain outstanding 
chains, or other organizations, that have 
made such cost studies of their own, will 
be used as examples. 


GROCERY TRADE JOURNALS 


Preparation is underway now also of 
10 specific feature articles for the groc- 
ery trade journals that will feature pro- 
fit angles, ways of adding showmanship 
to canned foods selling, and other similar | 


points. Press releases already have been _ 
made to such publications announcing © 


and analyzing the N.C.A. program. These 
are themselves, in a_ sense, prestige 
efforts, for they show the trade that the 
canning industry has a “new look,” is 
promotion-, merchandising-, and sales- 
minded. That is, itself, on the credit side. © 


Just last Tuesday (March 9), 18 editors , 


and promotion representatives of lead- | 
ing grocery trade journals met with 
DAY in a 3-hour session in the Roose- © 
velt Hotel in New York City, and were 
given the low-down on the N.C.A. pro- — 
gram followed by a round-table discus- — 
sion to enlist their support and also to — 
ascertain how we can help them do a bet- 
ter job for canned foods. 


Around the middle of this month a 
pilot study of retailer attitudes towards 
canned foods will get underway here in 
Philadelphia, chosen because it has a 
fairly equitable distribution of large ~ 
chains, smaller super markets, and inde- , 
pendent “co-ops.” 

Some of the large buying organiza- 
tions now have Sales Training Courses ~ 
where certain clerks of potential mana- 
gerial or administrative calibre are in- 
structed. Material on canned foods know- 
how—sieve sizes, can sizes, styles-of- 


pack, quality-factors, etc.—is being fed 


as teaching outlines into these courses. — 
This is a prestige-builder for store per- 
sonnel. 

This represents about all that can be 
reported now, but the program grows 
and expands, and you’ll be learning more 
and more about it in the INFORMA-) 
TION LETTER and in other Association 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Tri-State Packers’ Association committees and National Can- 
ners Association officials talk over N.C.A.’s new Consumer and 
Trade Relations Program. Seated, left: Nelson H. Budd, N.C.A. 
director of information; William A. Free, Sr., Hungerford Pack- 
ing Co., Ine., Hungerford, Pa., chairman of the N.C.A. public 
relations committee. Standing left to right: Don R. Callahan, 
of Dudley, Anderson & Yutzey; Glenn E. Knaub of The P. J. 
Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J., chairman of Tri-State Packers’ new 
Consumer and Agricultural Committee; W. Dixon Leatherbury. 
The Eastern Shore Canning Co., Machipongo, Va., chairman of 


Tri-State Merchandising Committee. 


ee 
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Sales and Publicity 
Feature Tri-State Spring Meeting 


Board asks for Time on Pea Grades—Suggests further study and practical Trial 
of Cost Accounting. A.I.C., Tomato Council Discuss Publicity Plans. 


More than 250 representatives of can- 
ning companies and allied industry firms 
serving the Tri-State area of Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey and adjacent 
areas attended the annual Spring Meet- 


' ing of the Tri-State Packers’ Associa- 


tion, held in the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, March 11-12. 


Generally speaking it might be said 
that the emphasis was on sales and 
publicity, although that statement would 
not nearly cover the subject. For like all 
Tri-State Meetings there were sev- 
eral sessions going on simultaneously 


_ throughout each day, with a wide range 


of subjeets discussed. 


PEA GRADES AND COST 
ACCOUNTING 


actions of the Board of Directors 
partfeular interest to association mem- 
ers ond eanners of other areas involved 


» ‘he proposed revision in the grade stand- 
2 canned peas and the much dis- 


d subject of Uniform Cost Account- 
In the matter of pea grades the 
1 approved a resolution submitted 
james R. Shilling, Acting Chairman 
‘te Pea Committee, requestion AMS 
‘y out the proposed pea grades on 
‘954 pack to give processors an op- 
inity to see how well the grades will 
« before they are made official. 
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The Board also approved the report of 
Francis Silver, Chairman of the Cost Ac- 
counting Committee recommending the 
following activity in that area: 

1. That the Association request the Na- 
tional Canners Association call together 
all of the accountants interested in uni- 
form cost accounting for the industry 
with the view of reaching agreement on 
one system. 


2. To solicit the views of a dis-inter- 
ested accountant of known reputation. 

3. To avoid lost motion and to obtain 
practical experience in at least one sys- 
tem, commodity Chairmen are requested 
to encourage a number of packers to try 
the Colley system during the interval. 
(It was pointed out that the Colley sys- 
tem is public property, that no contract 
is required and that the canners own ac- 
countants may be retained.) 

4. To request that the three state Uni- 
versities make an economic study of the 
subject. 

The Board also approved a pension 
plan for Association employees. 


CONSUMER AND TRADE 
RELATIONS 


Major event of the opening day was a 
general association session at which asso- 
ciation president William E. Lamble, Jr., 


who is vice president of The Southern 
Packing Co., Inc., Baltimore, and also 
president of the Baltimore Canned Foods 
Exchange, presided. 


The new consumer and trade relations 
program sponsored by the National Can- 
ners Association was presented in detail 
at this meeting by Nelson H. Budd, 
N.C.A. director of information. Subse- 
quently, Mr. Budd, with Don R. Callahan, 
of Dudley Anderson & Yutzy, and Wil- 
liam A. Free met with the Tri-tSate 
group’s Merchandising Committee and 
the new Agricultural and Consumer Re- 
lations Committee to discuss how the as- 
sociation can cooperate on the public 
relations campaign. W. Dixon Leather- 
bury, of The Eastern Shore Canning Co., 
Machipongo, Va., is chairman of the 
former committee, while immediate past 
vresident Glenn E. Knaub of The P. J. 
Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J., is chairman 
of the Agricultural and Consumer Rela- 
tion Committee. Mr. Free, of Hungerford 
Packing Co., Hungerford, Pa., is chair- 
man of the N.C.A. public relations com- 
mittee and was praised by Mr. Lamblé 
for his share in developing the new cam- 
paign. 


BETTER COMMUNICATIONS 


At the general meeting, Tom Raser, 
director..of grocery merchandising for 
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Ladies’ Home Journal, presented his new 
treatise on how to have better sales and 
service communications with one’s brok- 
ers and distributors. The booklet, pre- 
pared for the Tri-State Packers’ Asso- 
ciation, to whom the first edition is dedi- 
cated, is entitled, What’s the Good Word. 
Copies are available to all other canners 
on request to Raser. 

In discussing the booklet, Raser made 
the point that “what people know they 
talk about, and when the chips are down, 
it is product knowledge that pays.” 


EFFECTS OF ATOMIC RADIATION 


Third principal speaker was Robert C. 
Stanfill, chief of the Philadelphia dis- 
trict, U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, who explained to the food proces- 
sors how atomic radiation might affect 
eanned foods and other container-pro- 
tected foods in event of an atomic attack. 
In what is believed to be the first such 
demonstration to any food processors’ 
group, Stanfill, with the assistance of 
Hugh M. Boggs, Food and Drug Admin- 
istration chemist, showed how a Geiger 
counter would be used in testing for any 
trace of radioactive dust on canned foods 
which survive atomic explosions. 


The effect of atomic radiation on pro- 
cessed foods would be a relatively minor 
result of any atomic explosion, he re- 
ported. 

“Most of the destruction of food in an 
atomic explosion would be due to fire, 
building wreckage, disruption of refrig- 
eration facilities and contamination of 
products from raw sewage, shattered 
glass and related problems,” he pointed 
out. 


Mr. Stanfill also noted that Civil De- 
fense survey teams and decontamination 
squads were equipped to detect radioac- 
tivity and advise processors “if and when 
the problem arises.” 


Although the speaker declared that 
there was no simple formula for advising 
food processors or food distributors on 
what they should know about canned, 
bottled, frozen or other packaged foods 
after exposure to atomic radiation, he 
went on to describe three principle types 
of radioactivity to which food would be 
subjected. 


First, he said, there is the radioactiv- 
ity of gamma rays that “do not damage 
foods which escape complete destruc- 
tion.” The second is induced radioactivity, 
whose effect will be significant “only on 
food stocks very close to the burst” which 
have escaped destruction. In this case, 
affected food would be detected “quite 
readily” and would be impounded “until 
such time as the radioactivity has dissi- 
pated itself to a safe level and any neces- 
sary laboratory test of the safety of the 
food could be performed at leisure.” 

Residual radioactivity, the third type, 
lies in the waste products or ashes of the 
explosion and dust and other debris near 
the explosion which become radioactive, 
Stanfill said. “These fission products, in- 
cluding invisible radioactive particles ... 
can be removed easily from some sur- 
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faces, but they stick very tightly to 
others,” he said, adding that the protec- 
tive teams are prepared to advise on pro- 
cedures. He also discussed several 
methods used to reduce or remove the 
health hazard. 

On the peaceful side of atomic power, 
Mr. Stanfill noted that “considerable 
work has been done experimentally in 
radiation sterilization of foods.” He 
quoted Dr. Arnold J. Lehman and Dr. 
E. P. Laug, Division of Pharmacology, 
Food and Drug Administration, as saying 
that “It is very probable that the pro- 
cess, when perfected, will produce a 
major revolution in the preparation of 
foods and drugs.” 

Mr. Stanfill himself added that “it ap- 
pears further research is needed to estab- 
lish whether radiation-sterilization can 
satisfactorily replace heat sterilization.” 


COMMODITY SESSIONS 


Commodity group sessions occupied 
much of the second day of the meeting, 
including those on potatoes, tomatoes, 
tomato products, seafoods, frozen foods, 
asparagus, lima beans, peppers and 
pickles, peas, green beans, and sweet 
corn. 

At the tomato session Dr. Maurice 
Siegel, of the firm of Strasburger and 
Siegel, discussed The Significance of 
Mold in Canned Tomatoes. (See last 
weeks issue of this publication.) 

The traffic, health, water pollution, cost 
accounting, pension and legislative com- 
mittees of the association also held ses- 
sions during this Spring Meeting. 


Following the corn commodity session, 
its group chairman, Francis S. Silver, 
The Silver Canning Co., Colora, Mary- 
land, presided at a meeting of Associated 
Independent Canners at which he re- 
ported on the recent board meeting of 
A.I.C. in Chicago, and also discussed na- 
tional campaigns in which canned sweet 
corn figures. This includes the “Country 
Style Corn and Sausage” promotion 
which is current through April, and the 
June campaign, “Country Steak Dinner,” 
in which canned tomatoes and Pet Milk 
are also participating. 


FROZEN FOODS 


At the Frozen Foods Committee meet- 
ing, chairman Richard Drescher, of 
Phillips Packing Co., Ine., Cambridge, 
Md., noted that the committee was be- 
coming increasingly active. He reported 
that frozen food production in the area 
has quadrupled in the past two years and 
that virtually all the estimated $80 mil- 
lion annual pack was processed by mem- 
bers of the Tri-State Packers’ Associa- 
tion. 


TOMATO COUNCIL 


Another event which took place dur- 
ing the two-day event was the first of 
several regional meetings with state can- 
ner groups planned by the Tomato Coun- 
cil, Inc., national merchandising and pro- 
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motional organization sponsored by the 
Can Manufacturers Institute, as is A.I.C, 


About 100 food processors attended J 


the session. The next will be in Ohio on 
April 2, and in Virginia June 3. Purpose 
is to present to members and prospective 
members forthcoming national canned 
tomato promotions and how individual 
canners can take advantage of them. 


Membership in the Tomato Council 
now totals 72 tomato canners in 11 states 
in only eight months since starting, 


president William R. Edmonds reported, 


Present membership represents a 20 
percent increase since the first of the 
year, according to Mr. Edmonds, who is 


also sales manager of D. E. Foote Com- . 


pany, Ine. 


Details of coming promotions were de- 
seribed by William J. Jost, marketing 
advisor of the Council and account execu- 
tive of Geyer Advertising, Inc. He laid 
particular stress on the national June 
campaign, Country Steak Dinner, in 
which canned tomatoes will have a prom- 
inent share in both advertising and con- 
sumer magazine and newspaper news 
coverage. 


As evidence of growing public interest 
in canned tomatoes as a result of Tomato 
Council activities to date, Jost displayed 
newspaper and magazine editorial clip- 
pings representing over 82 million circu- 
lation—‘“‘all working to help the canned 
tomato business,” he said. 


By way of contrast, Jost pointed out 
that in merchandising “nothing is being 


done in restaurants to help sell the side _ 


dish of stewed tomatoes, once a standby.” 
He also reported that a checkup of 60 
current grocery store newspaper ads 
showed that 30 did not mention tomatoes 
at all, 15 featured fresh tomatoes, and 
only 15 listed canned tomatoes. “Hun- 
dreds of pages of food advertising were 
examined and absolutely no packer ad- 
vertising for tomatoes was noted at all,” 
he continued. 


In discussing working with brokers, 
Jost stressed that “It isn’t necessary for 
many canners to have more than a dozen 
brokers if they have the right brokers in 
the right places. In that way, at least 12 
men will be helping the canner sell in- 
stead of helping him unload.” 


The Geyer executive went on to discuss 
the importance of the individual market 
and how a tomato canner can go about 
securing domination of that market, from 
setting up sales goals to planning adver- 
tising “war funds,” allocation of the 
budget, working with dealers and so on. 


“The point is that you don’t have to 
spread your distribution to sell a lot of 
tomatoes, you don’t need a lot of bro<- 
ers,” he told the canners. “With a well 
planned campaign, in three or four yea's 
with good broker support and a mode:t 
investment in advertising, you can hoje 
to command a 50 percent domination «f 
a single market.” 
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Sales Points Stressed 
at Utah Meet 


Willkie, Isom, Cahill, Moss and Campbell Spell Out Sales 


Points Favoring Canned Foods. 


Highly suecessful was the big 32nd 
annual convention of the Utah Canners 
Association, held at the Hotel Utah in 
Salt Lake City, March 12-13, with the 
president of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, E. E. Willkie, of Bellingham, 
Wash., sounding a keynote of optimism. 


“Food eanners have performed an eco- 
nomie miracle in holding the price line 
on canned foods against sharp increases 
in their major items of cost,” Mr. Willkie 
told more than 450 men and women 
representing some 16 Utah canning firms. 
“Retail prices of canned fruits and vege- 
tables still are about 7 percent below the 
ceiling prices that were in effect almost 
two years ago when OPS was abolished.” 

Mr. Willkie pointed out that over a 
period of five years, the costs of raw 
products and labor in the canning indus- 
try have continued their advance, and 
so have the cost of foods, but canned 
food prices have risen only 3 percent 
while prices of all foods have gone up 
14 percent. 

These figures make it difficult to be- 
lieve that canners pay 2% times more 
for raw products and 3 times more in 
wages than the industry was expending 
15 years ago, he concluded. 


D. J. Isom, president of the Utah Asso- 
ciation who was elected at an executive 
meeting in January, presided at the ses- 
sion. Reports were given by President 
Isom and Angus Stevens, of Ogden, vice 
president of the organization. 


UTAH’S CONTRIBUTION 


Harvey F. Cahill, of Ogden, executive 
secretary of the Utah Association, re- 
viewed Utah’ part in the nation’s can- 
ning industry, which processes and mar- 
kets $20 million worth of Utah produce 
annually, 

“At least 8,000 Utahans are employed 
hy the states canning industry,” he said, 
“aod wages paid these ‘unskilled’ work- 
ers are on a par with those paid to 
‘skilled’ laborers in the state. 

“Cannery workers are no longer drift- 

rs who go to work in the industry be- 
' they can find no work elsewhere,” 
aid. “The average canning employe 

. well-paid, steady worker who is con- 

vuting much to the economy of the 

chive State.” 


OTHER SPEAKERS 
iv. R, H. Walker, dean of the College 
Agriculture, Utah State Agricultural 
‘lege, and director of the Utah Experi- 
at Station, Logan, Utah, spoke on new 
ant development. 
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George D. Clyde, director, Utah Water 
and Power Board, told of the outlook for 
canning crops this year, as did also 
W. T. Nightingale, president of the 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 

“Survival of the selling-est” is the 
term which most aptly describes the 
future of the nation’s competitive food 
market, said Donald P. Lloyd, general 
manager, Associated Food Stores. “Food 
in packages having the most sales ap- 
peal will continue to be the best selling 
foods. 

“Quality of the contents of such pack- 
ages, however, must back up sales cam- 


paigns aimed at promoting commodities . 


on today’s ‘buyer’s market’.” 


Mr. Lloyd was among principal speak- 
ers who stressed the importance of “long- 
idle” sales and promotion movements 
within the food industry. 

Fred M. Moss, president, Idaho Can- 
ning Co. of Payette, Idaho, presented a 
progress report of the N.C.A. Consumer 
and Trade Relations program. Marion 
D. Hanks, member of the Latter-day 
Saints First Council of Seventy in the 
Mormon Church, also spoke. 

Sales sessions were conducted through- 
out the conclave by Carlos Campbell, 
Washington, D. C., national executive 
secretary of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. Russell Esty, director, 
western laboratory of the association at 
Berkeley, Calif., as well as officials of the 
American Can Co, from New York and 
Chicago. 

In these Utah Canners were advised 
how they might tie in with the N.C.A. 
Publicity program and the supporting 
advertising of the can and steel com- 
panies. 

The sessions adjourned until March 
1955 when the delegates will convene 
again, probably in Salt Lake City, for 
their 43rd convention. 


John Dodds Heads 
Canners League 


John E. Dodds, Vice-President of 
Schuckl & Company, Inc., Sunnyvale, 
California, was elected President of the 
Canners League of California at the 50th 
Annual Meeting of the League held 
March 16. Mr. Dodd has been connected 
with the canning business for almost 
thirty years. D. E. Martinelli of Lake 
County Cannery, Inc., Upper Lake, Cali- 
fornia, was elected Vice-President. 


M. A. Clevenger, Executive Vice- 
President, was re-elected to that office; 
R. J. Marsh, formerly Treasurer, was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer, and E. B. 
Murphy was elected Assistant Secretary. 
All staff officers are from San Francisco 
where the League has its main office. 


The Board of Directors also elected to 
the association’s Executive Committee 
the following: G. A. Gooding, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco; 
G. E. McDearmid, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, San Francisco; Carl Roberts, S & 
W Fine Foods, Inc., Redwood City; E. A. 
Kent, Mor-Pak Preserving Corporation, 
Stockton, and C. Gordon Campbell, F. E. 
Booth Company, Inc., San Francisco. 
Members of the Executive Committee 
whose terms have not expired are: G. A. 
Filice, Filice & Perrelli Canning Com- 
pany, Inc., Richmond; W. D. Hooper, 
Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, and W. Har- 
low Waggoner, Santa Clara Packing 
Company, San Jose. 


The election of officers took place on 
the morning of the 16th at the annual 
business meeting and breakfast of the 
Board of Directors, marking the mid- 
point of the two-day meeting. 


The program on the 15th included an 
industry breakfast with outgoing Presi- 
dent D. B. Wood as Chairman. F. R. Wil- 
cox, Assistant General Manager and 
Treasurer of Sunkist Growers, Inc., and 
Consultant to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, spoke on “Reversing Our Field in 
Agriculture,” and Jesse W. Tapp, Execu- 
tive Vice-President, Bank of America, 
and Member of Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, talked on “Some 
Foreign Trade Aspects of Present Farm 
Problems.” The evening program was 
highlighted by the President’s Dinner at 
the Montecito Country Club commemo- 
rating the 50th anniversary of the Can- 
ners League. President D. B. Wood in- 
troduced various guests and greetings 
were brought to the membership from 
E. E. Willkie, President, National Can- 
ners Association, Washington, D. C. 
Principal speaker of the evening was 
Alden G. Roach, President of Columbia- 
Geneva Steel Division and Consolidated 
Western Steel Division of United States 
Steel Corporation, who spoke on “Ameri- 
can Democracy Re-evaluated.” 


Date and place for the 51st Annual 
Meeting to be held next year have not 
yet been decided, according to spokesmen 
for the League. 
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News 


Alfred W. Eames, Jr., has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., taking the place of G. R. 
Ward, who recently resigned. Mr. Eames, 
son of the late A. W. Eames, who was 
president of the firm from 1940 until 
his death in 1948, joined the organiza- 
tion in 1935. From 1945 to 1950 he was 
Northwest Division manager and for the 
last four years has been assistant man- 
ager, Pacific Coast canned food produc- 
tion. 


M. W. Baker’s many friends will be 
glad to know that “Bake” is well on the 
road to recovery from the serious opera- 
tion he had on February 22nd. It is re- 
ported that his surgeon assured him that 
he will be in fine condition now. He re- 
turned to his Westerville, Ohio, home on 
March 11th where he will be glad to hear 
from his friends. The home address is 
77 North West Street. 


Birds Eye Division of General Foods 
Corporation will reallocate its produc- 
tion facilities to take care of steadily 
widening demand for its products, Fred 
J. Otterbein, general manager, an- 
nounces. The division, he said, is concen- 
trating production in areas where it gets 
the best yields of the highest quality 
fruits and vegetables, “and where we can 
process them most efficiently.” 


Continental Can Company has moved 
its district sales office in the Pacific 
Northwest from Seattle to Portland, with 
headquarters in the Yeon Building, Wil- 
liam W. Hodgson, district sales manager 
has announced. Because of its more cen- 
tral location, the new office will enable 
the company to give better and faster 
service to the majority of fruit and vege- 
table processors of the Northwest. In 
addition to the sales organization, per- 
sonnel from the company’s credit, re- 
search and customer equipment service 
departments will be located in the new 
office. Continental has can plants in 
Portland, Seattle and Walla Walla and a 
machine plant in Seattle. 


Washington Foods, Washington C. H., 
Ohio, are installing a dry bean line, and 
expect to have it in operation within the 
next few weeks. Washington also packs 
pet foods. R. G. Free is manager. 


The National Canners Association will 
appear before the Senate Agricultural 
Committee to express industry opinion 


on marketing agreements on Monday, 
April 5. 
President Vernon Whitney of the 


Northwest Canners Association, follow- 
ing a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee, has formed a new Committee to be 
known as the Promotion, Education and 
Public Relations Committee. Mr. Whit- 
ney appointed Elton Lasselle, Chairman, 
other members are Arthur Hobart, Nor- 
man Merrill, W. B. Hyde, N. J. Trebin, 
Fred Moss, Ed Pitkin, John Hilstrom, 
and Max Lehman. The Committee will 
cooperate with the National Canners As- 
sociation and all other agencies in pro- 
moting increased consumption of canned 
foods. The Committee also plans publi- 
cation of a proposed sales information 
booklet or buyers guide. 


Kollner’s, Inc., Long Island super mar- 
ket chain, announces the election of John 
A. Kollner to the post of executive vice 
president. He is the son of Max Kollner, 
founder of the business. 


Peter C. Hitt has been elected vice 
president and general sales manager of 
the Rossotti Lithograph Corporation, 
packaging consultants and manufacturers 
of North Bergen, N. J. Until recently 
Mr. Hitt was a director of Whiteford 
Paper Company, Inc., and executive vice 
president of their subsidiary, Papers-In- 
Motion. In the latter capacity, he had 
notable sales records while developing 
and introducing new packaging ensem- 
bles to enhance the prestige of leading 
department stores. This so-called “family 
packaging” was achieved in collaboration 
with several celebrated American design- 
ers and found widespread acceptance. 
The Hitt appointment is a fundamental 
step toward a general reorganization of 
the Rossotti sales force to take care of 
the company’s expanding business. 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces that the following have been 
admitted to membership: Food Market- 
ers, Des Moines, Iowa; John F. Achter- 
berg Co., El Paso, Texas; J. N. Rhodes 
Company, San Francisco, Calif.; George 
Bryan Brokerage Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
Grant Brokerage Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Hanson Food Sales, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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AMERICAN STORES CHANGE 
BUYING HOURS 


After consulting ‘with the various 
organized groups of supplier represen- 
tatives and in the interest of saving the 
time of both buyer and seller, Paul J. 
Cupp, Vice President of the American 
Stores Company of Philadelphia has an- 
nounced a revised schedule of buying 
hours, effective April 5. Beginning on 
that date there will be no buying hours 
on Monday or Friday and on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday appointments 
will be made between 9:00 and 11:30 
a.m., and between 1:00 and 4:30 p.m. In- | 
terviews will be by scheduled appoint- 
ment and a conscious effort will be made 
to maintain the schedule, according to 
Mr. Cupp. 


To avoid interruptions, except in an ' 


emergency, telephone calls will be 
handled by the buyer’s assistant during 
these hours. Weekly orders, in so far as 
practical, will be handled by mail or 
telephone. 


sentative. 


New item decisions will be given with- © 


in a definite period of time, so that prin- ' 
ciples may be informed. 


“We believe the foregoing will save — 
valuable time for all concerned and still 3 


retain the flexibility needed for special 
circumstances. If the April and May ex- 


perience suggest the need for any revi- — 


sions, we will welcome constructive sug- 14 


gestions,” Mr. Cupp advised. 


C. W. Carlson, Manager of the Oconto } 


Falls and Pulaski Canning Companies, 


special canners Safety Award for cham- 
pionship Safety performance throughout 
the 1953 season by both companies. ‘The 


trophies are awarded by the employers — 


Mutual Liability Insurance Company of 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Harvey C. Havner, general factory 


foreman of the H. J. Heinz Co, plant at — 


Berkeley, Calif., passed away in a loca! » 
hospital March 10, following a brief ill- ~ 
ness. He was 54. He is survived by his 
wife, Agnes, and his father, Hytower™ 
Havner, of North Carolina. 
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March 


Exceptions can be made as _ 
arranged between buyer and sales repre- 5 


Oconto Falls, Wisconsin, has received the 
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PROMOTION PROGRESS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


reports (and in this publication), as new 
facets of the drive are developed and 
perfected, 

Certainly all this will begin to reap 
results. These efforts, applied at con- 
sumer and trade levels, along with cur- 
rent advertising campaigns and promo- 
tions by can companies, steel companies 
and commodity groups, should bring cus- 
tomers into the stores on the make for 
canned foods. 


ROLE OF INDIVIDUAL CANNER 

Now what can individual canners do 
to meet and hold this demand that is 
being created for their products? 

There are several things, and they are 
of vital importance: 


1. DEVELOP TEAMWORK — While 
you are waiting for your Sales Facts Kit 
you can begin to develop a feeling, or 
an atmosphere if you like, with your 
brokers, your buyers. You have had a 
seller-buyer relationship before, but that 
is kind of a cold thing. Talk to him now 
like a member of your team. He consti- 
tutes your sales and distributor organi- 
zation. You are both in this thing to- 
gether. He profits with you from any 
increase in canned foods usage and sale 


that either or both of you bring about. It 
can only be done with team play. 

Establish with him your awareness of 
his importance and yes, his responsibil- 
ity, in achieving the aims of this cam- 
paign. In contacting him you should be a 
representative of the canning industry, 
not just your own line, but when you get 
the conversation on the institutional level 
you’ll be surprised how easy it will be to 
get his support at the brand level. Maybe 
you’ve been a little negligent on mer- 
chandising in the past. Admit it; but let 
him know that now things are different. 
He’ll be interested in the change. He'll 
be receptive. Now you want to work with 
him. You are both promoters now; the 
relationship becomes closer. 

Don’t be scared if you have a hundred 
brokers, a hundred buyers. Start this 
warming up process with one, or two, or 
three. Don’t wait. 


2. LABEL—Your label is your sales- 
man. You can’t be at every grocery shelf 
that holds your cans, but your labels are 
there. 

Take a look at that label. Is it really 
talking for you? Is it attracting the con- 
sumer’s attention; is it making her buy; 
is it helping her use your product? Is it 
making friends and influencing people? 
No campaign by DAY, no decisions by 
an N.C.A. committee, no amount of Asso- 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 
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ciation staff work, will help move your 
goods if that label of yours isn’t selling 
for you. 


3. QUALITY — The N.C.A. Program 
of Consumer and Trade Relations is a 
combined effort to sell more foods that 
won’t come back to more customers who 
will. 

This means that the individual canner 
should check his quality and make sure 
he is packing the quality that brings the 
housewife back for more. If you ask 
what you can do now, in this drive for 
greater use and acceptance of this in- 
dustry’s products, I think the prior and 
most important step is to scrutinize 
again your workmanship, your factory 
practices, your selection of quality to put 
in the can and your maintenance of 
quality in that processed can. 

All the efforts of merchandising ex- 
perts, of the great brotherhood of can- 
ners and distributors, the money spent 
on trade and institutional advertising, 
the midnight oil burned in devising and 
executing promotion programs, will go 
for naught unless the consumer receives 
a product she wants and likes. The best 
contribution the individual canner can 
make to the success of this promotion of 
canned foods is to ensure that each can 
he packs performs as a salesman for the 
next one. 


LABELS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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A decrease of about 2 percent from the 
1953 plantings of green peas for pro- 
cessing is indicated for 1954, according 
to the Crop Reporting Board, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, USDA. This 
indicated decrease from the 1953 plant- 
ings is based on reports received from 
processors in late February and early 
March giving information on the acreage 
they intend to contract and plant in 1954, 
The indicated acreages for 1954 are in- 
terpretations of these reports from pro- 
cessors based on past relationships be- 
tween such reports and the acreage 
actually planted. 

If these early-season acreage prospects 
materialize, the 1954 plantings for pro- 
cessing will total 456,350 acres. This 
compares with 464,250 acres planted in 
1953 and the average of 462,890 acres 
for the 1943-52 period. 


Assuming a loss in plantings of around 
6 percent, in line with recent years, a 


Larger Pea Acreage Cuts Warrented 


planted acreage of 456,350 acres for pro- 
cessing would result in about 429,000 
acres for harvest. This would compare 
with 430,640 acres harvested last year 
and an average of 430,600 harvested 
acres for the 1943-52 period. 


Of the 456,350 acres in prospect for 
processing this year, intentions reports 
indicate 335,150 acres will be planted for 
canning and 121,200 acres will be planted 
for freezing. The acreage indicated for 
canning, including strained peas and 
similar products, is about 2 percent less 
than last year’s planting and 11 percent 
below the average plantings for canning 
purposes. The acreage planted for freez- 
ing is about the same as the 1953 plant- 
ings and 38 percent above the average 
annual plantings for freezing in the 
1943-52 period. 


The purpose of this report is to assist 
growers and processors generally in 


PROSPECTIVE PEA ACREAGE 


PLANTED ACREAGES 


West Virginia and Wyoming. 


1954 
As percent of 
10-year 10-year 
average 1953 average 
State 1943-52 Revised Prospective 1943-52 1953 
Acres Acres Percent 
6,850 7,930 9,300 136 117 
New York 33,240 24,200 18,800 57 78 
15,200 15,000 14,800 97 99 
Ohio 4,480 2,000 1,500 33 75 
ene 6,240 2,000 1,600 26 80 
Illinois 22,200 30,300 31,000 140 102 
Michigan 8,540 6,000 5,300 62 88 
Wisconsin 140,470 134,600 132,004 94 98 
Minnesota 48,580 62,000 61,000 126 98 
Iowa 4,360 3,500 3,200 73 91 
2,800 2,100 2,500 89 119 
Maryland 10,270 9,300 9,700 94 104 
Virginia 2,620 2,500 2,400 92 96 
8,050 9,100 11,400 142 125 
4,690 3,700 3,200 68 86 
Utah 12,380 8,500 9,200 74 108 
Washington 58,510 64,800 64,000 109 99 
Oregon 54,840 56,900 58,000 106 102 
7,510 11,900 9,100 121 76 
Other States! 11,060 7,920 8,350 75 105 
462,890 464,250 456,350 99 98 
For freezing 88,090 121,730 121,200 138 100 
For canning and other processing... 374,800 342,520 335,150 89 98 


1 Arkansas, Georgia, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
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making such further changes in their 
1954 acreage plans as may appear desir- 
able. The acreage actually planted in 
1954 may turn out to be larger or smaller 
than indicated, by reason of weather con- 
ditions, price changes, labor supply, 
financial conditions, and the effect of this 
report itself upon processors’ and grow- 
ers’ actions. 


Last week this column hazarded the 
guess (based on reasons stated) that pea 
canners, between February 1 and June 1, 


would ship a record near ten million — 


cases, leaving a carry over of approxi- 
mately four million cases. In the same 
breath it was stated “there seems no 
reason for the pea canning industry to go 
overboard acreage wise.” A cut of only 2 
percent under last year would seem to be 
going overboard and here is why this 
column thinks so. Actual yields per acre 
1946 through 1953 for peas for canning 
according to USDA are as follows: 1946 
—2,139 pounds; 1947—2,089; 1948—1,836; 
1949—1,802; 1950—2,122; 1951—2,340; 
1952—1,990; 1953—2,081. These yields, 
of course, are for the country as a whole. 
It should be noted that the ten year 
average has been increased from 1,561 
pounds for the 1932-41 period to 1,996 
pounds for the ten year 1942-51 period, 
these for all peas both for canning and 
freezing. (The figures were not given 
separately before 1946.) The 1942-51 
average for peas for canning is given as 
2,019 pounds, so it will be seen that the 
1953 yield, just a little over average, 
was neither high nor low. 


It’s anybody’s guess, of course, what 
the yield will be in 1954, even though 
generally speaking the average has been 
increasing almost year by year. How- 
ever, if we assume a yield equal to last 
year’s near normal yield, a cut of 2 per- 
cent would represent something less than 
three quarters of a million cases. So 
that if, and that’s a big IF, there is a 
record movement of nearly 10 million 
cases between February 1 and June 1 of 
this year leaving a carry over of 4 ml- 
lion cases (3.4 million cases last year), 
the supply would be every bit as big as 
last year. And pea canners would be tie 
first to admit that was an uncomfortabie 
supply. 


An over all cut of more like 10 percent 
would seem to be in order even if pes 
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ean be bought from the grower at some- 
thine less than last year, which seems 
veasonable. Size of the cut, of course, 
would depend on the individual canners 
position and the position of those in his 
area with whom he must compete. Read- 
ers will note below that frozen pea stocks 
are still higher than last years uncom- 
fortable stocks so that the same reason- 
ing may well apply to the frozen item. 
The accompanying table shows the acre- 
ages in prospect at the present time. 


SPINACH PRODUCTION — Reports 
from spinach processors in California 
and Texas indicate a 1954 production of 
49,300 tons for canning and freezing 
from the winter crop in Texas and the 
early spring crop in California, accord- 
ing to the Crop Reporting Board. This 
is about 11 percent less than the 1953 
production of 55,100 tons and 2 percent 
less than the average annual production 
of 50,230 tons for the 1943-52 period. 


‘The 1954 acreage for harvest in these 
two states is estimated at 10,800 acres. 
This compares with 11,500 acres har- 
vested in the winter and early spring of 
1953 and an average annual harvested 
acreage of 14,810 acres for the preceding 
10-year period. 


The 1954 indicated yield for these two 
states is 4.56 tons per acre. This com- 
pares with 4.79 tons obtained last year 
and an average of 3.39 tons for the 
1943-52 period. 


FRESH VEGETABLES — Production 
of commercial vegetables for fresh mar- 
ket in the winter season of 1954 is now 
estimated to be 4 percent below 1953 But 
3 percent above the 1949-52 average. 
Production of winter vegetables this year 
is now placed at 1.50 million tons com- 
pared with 1.56 million tons produced 
last season and the average of 1.45 mil- 
lion tons. Reduced production of cabbage, 
carrots, and celery and larger crops of 
sweet corn, lettuce and tomatoes, com- 
pared with last year, are the significant 
changes which oceurred this season. 


FROZEN STOCKS—Continued heavy 
consumption of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables is indieated by the cold storage re- 
port of the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice showing stocks in warehouses as of 
ebruary 28. According to the report 
frozen fruits decreased during the month 
of February by 37 million pounds, com- 
pare’ with 32 million pounds last Febru- 

sida five year 1949-53 average de- 
crease of 29 million pounds. In the same 
frozen vegetables decreased by 69 
pounds, compared with 45 million 
last February and an average of 
ion pounds. 


‘en orange juice increased by 6 
gallons during February, com- 
‘ith 4 million gallons in February 
aving stoeks of 23.4 million gal- 
hand February 28, compared with 
illion gallons a year ago. 
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Stocks of frozen fruits on February 28 
totaled 290.7 million pounds, compared 
with 232.1 million pounds last February 
28 and an average of 250.2 million 
pounds. Frozen strawberry stocks were 
at 86.4 million pounds on February 28, 
compared with 80.7 million pounds last 
year. Cherries at 41.6 million pounds, 
compared with 24.3; apples 29.3 com- 
pared with 23.3; peaches 22.4 compared 
with 24.9. 


Frozen vegetable stocks on February 
28 totaled 561.5 million pounds, compared 
with 450.3 same date a year ago, and an 
average of 342.5 million pounds. 


Stocks of frozen peas were reduced 22 
million pounds during the month of 
February to 110.6 million pounds on 
February 28, compared with 107.2 million 
pounds February 28, 1953, and an aver- 
age of 83.5 million pounds for that date. 
Frozen lima beans were reduced 11 mil- 
lion pounds to 74.1 million pounds, com- 
pared with 60.6 million pounds last year 
and an average of 54.3 millon pounds. 
Snap beans were reduced about 9 million 
pounds during the month of February to 
50.3 million pounds, compared with 38.9 
million pounds last year and an average 
of 31.9 million pounds. Broccoli stocks on 
February 28 stood at 48.0 million pounds, 
‘compared with 42.9 million pounds last 
year and an average of 23.8 million 
pounds. Frozen sweet corn was reduced 
8.5 million pounds to 62 million pounds 
on February 28, compared with 28.5 mil- 
lion pounds same date a year ago, and an 
average of 25.7 million pounds. Spinach 
stocks on the last day of February were 
listed at 34 million pounds, compared 
with 36.1 million pounds a year ago, and 
a five year average of 21.5 million 
pounds. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Week Uneventful—Watch Acreage Devel- 
opments—Very Little Tomato Buying—Buy- 
ing Interest In Extra Standard, Small Sieve 
Peas—Sharpshooting At Canner Corn Prices 
—British Fruit List To Include Citrus, Early 
Confirmation Expected—Fish Firm. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., March 18, 1954 


THE SITUATION — Canned foods 
passed through a rather uneventful week 
here, with trade interest centering 
largely on canned fish items, to tie in 
with the current Lenten demand at re- 
tail. Canned fish, as a group, were in 
strong position, but replacement buying 
was largely in small quantities. Some 
signs of softness were reported in canned 
vegetables, principally on peas and corn, 
where canners appeared more anxious to 
do business. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are fol- 
lowing with close interest efforts of can- 
ners to get growers to take a more real- 
istic view on the pricing of processing 
stock this season. An indicated major 
development in this direction is seen in a 
report that a large California canner has 
signed up considerable tomato acreage at 
$20 per ton, as compared to $22.50 a 
year ago. 


TOMATOES—Distributors were out of 
the market to a considerable extent this 
week, and while canners in the East did 
not revise their quotations, it was re- 
ported in some quarters that the =:arket 
was susceptible to slight shading if buy- 
ers were willing to talk sizable quan- 
tities. Coast reports indicated tha‘ can- 
ners were showing slightly firmer price 
views, in the light of an indicated raw 
stock price of $20 this season. Current 
selling prices on the Coast, it was pointed 
out, are roughly equivalent to oniy about 
a $16 per ton market for raw stock, 
though canners actually paid an average 
$23.00 per ton, according to USDA. 


PEAS—Indicative of distributor inter- 
cst in getting a relatively low shelf price 
on an attractive product, reports in the 
trade here indicate that most buying in- 
terest is centering on extia standard 
peas, in the smaller sieves. Buyers gen- 
erally, however, are none to confident of 
the stability of the market, and are un- 
derbidding canner quotations. 


CORN—With a good carryover of corn 
in prospect, buyers are sharpshooting at 
canner prices on this item, too. Most 
distributors are working on very small 
corn reserves, and are taking in replace- 
ment stocks only to meet immediate 
needs. Canners, however, have made no 
formal revisions in list prices. 


CITRUS—London reports that the 


MSA, will inelude a half-million dollars 
worth of canned citrus, in addition to 
canned peaches and apricots, are inter- 
esting the trade. Meanwhile, however, 
the spot citrus situation remains rather 
weak. Canners are quoting orange juice 
2s at $1.00 to $1.05, with 46-ounce rang- 
ing $2.15 to $2.30. Grapefruit juice 2s 
range 70 to 77% cents, with 46-ounce at 
$1.50-$1.65. Blended juice is held at 
874-90 cents on 2s and $1.85-$1.95 on 
46-ounce. Grapefruit segments are quoted 
at $1.45 to $1.50 for 303s fancy, with 
choice at $1.30. On citrus salad 303s, 
the market holds at $2.10-$2.15, all f.o.b. 
Florida canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Early confir- 
mation of the British purchase of cling 
peaches and ’cots on the West Coast is 
looked for, but thus far nothing has been 
actually consummated. Meanwhile, the 
spot situation in fruits has shown no 
change. Canners are shipping out stocks 
against prior committments, and an oc- 
casional deal in a small block of carry- 
over is reported, at firm prices. 
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SALMON—Coast holders are showing 
firm price views on salmon, and the sup- 
ply of top grades is moving closer to the 
cleanup point as distributors order out 
stocks for early summer requirements. 
Canners generally are quoting fancy 
Alaska red talls at $27 per case, with 
halves at $17, while medium reds are list- 
ing at $21 and $12.50, respectively. 
Stocks are not large. Pink talls are in 
very limited supply, and nominal, with 
most of the trading interest in halves at 
$10.50. It is the same situation on chums, 
with halves listing at $8.50. Fancy 
Columbia River chinooks for prompt 
shipment are offered at $21 per case for 
halves flat, with choice at $13. Puget 
Sound sockeye is quoted in a limited way 
at $17.50 to $18 per case for halves. 


SARDINES—While an occasional car 
of Maine sardines makes its appearance 
at $8 per case for quarter keyless oils, 
most sellers are refusing to shade $8.50 
per cae, f.o.b. Maine cannery. A number 
of packers are entirely withdrawn from 
the market, with others having only 
limited unsold stocks on hand. 


TUNA—West Coast tuna canners are 
talking an early advance, but up to the 
time of writing, no action had developed. 
Meanwhile, the supply situation in 
Japanese canned tuna has tightened fur- 
ther, and another price advance by 
Japanese canners is looked for. Buyers 
are covering needs wherever stocks can 
be had, and have had to do some scurry- 
ing around to locate stocks of light meat 
as a result of delayed deliveries on 
earlier purchases of imported. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buying Strictly For Replacement Again— 
Beans Tight—Corn Moving Well At Low 
Prevailing Prices—Tomato Activity Off— 
Beets And Carrots Continue To Slip—Em- 
phasis On Standard Peas — Dust Storms 
Hamper Ozark Spinach Pack—Some Sharp- 
shooting In Kraut — Fish Firm — Citrus 
Leveled Off—West Coast Fruits Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 18, 1954 


THE SITUATION — Very little oc- 
curred here this week that might have 
caused any excitement as Chicago buyers 
have again turned to a spot program of 
buying only when they need. In fact, 
this week’s deadline of the annual con- 
tribution to Uncle Sam was more a topic 
of conversation than the purchase of ad- 
ditional canned foods. Of course, the 
trade could be tempted by offerings of 
some of the short items they have on the 
want list but the short items are getting 
more difficult to locate or have reached 
the impossible stage. Actually, the busi- 
ness trend here has been downward with 
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buyers keeping one eye on the approach- 
ing new packs. Asparagus, which is on 
almost every short list, will get under 
way on the Coast shortly and will be fol- 
lowed soon after by local canners. Ozark 
canners are trying to get the Spring 
spinach pack under way but have been 
handicapped by dust storms and very 
little has gone into cans so far. 


Pricewise there is little to report as 
markets are mostly unchanged from last 
week. Carrots and beets continue in the 
doldrums with prices getting weaker if 
anything. Citrus seems to have leveled 
off at least for the moment and the corn 
market continues to show slight improve- 
ment. Otherwise, price changes are at 
a minimum. 


BEANS—What few fancy 3 sieve cut 
beans are still offered are bringing $1.95 
for 303s and $10.25 for tens without any 
quibbling but little business is passing 
simply because so little is offered. Extra 
standard cuts are selling at $1.55 to $1.60 
and $8.00 to $8.50 but even these offer- 
ings are growing more restricted. Whole 
beans of any kind are likewise very tight 
with standard cuts about the only item 
offered in volume. Here prices are shaky 
at $1.25 for 303s and $6.50 for tens. 


CORN—The trade here are showing 
an inclination to continue their forward 
buying and prices on fancy corn are now 
firm at $1.35 for 303 cream style and 
$1.40 for whole kernel with tens at $8.50. 
Chicago buyers would like to buy addi- 
tional quantities of extra-standard corn 
at less than $1.15 for 303s but now find 
the market is firm at this figure. Stand- 
ards grade is selling at $1.00 to $1.05 
and moving rather freely at these fig- 
ures. Further improvement is due. 


TOMATOES—Action has again. dwin- 
dled to small proportions although the 
market is firm at $1.30 for 303s, $2.00 
to $2.10 for 2%s and $7.25 for tens. Good 
extra standards are held at $1.45 to $1.65 
for 2s and $7.75 to $8.25 for tens. The 
juice market is not doing too well at 
prices of $2.15 for 46 oz. and $1.00 to 
$1.15 for 2s. Catsup is firm at prices 
last quoted and the trade are finding 
there are fewer canners all the time with 
anything left to sell. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Canners are 
having their difficulties as prices con- 
tinue to slip with not much in the way 
of encouragement in sight. Fancy diced 
carrots are listed at $1.05 for 303s and 
$5.25 for tens but these prices are sub- 
ject to shading. Fancy sliced beets are 
offered at $5.75 for tens and $1.10 for 
308s but buyers haven’t much confidence 
even at these figures. Diced and eut beets 
have been offered here as low as $.80 
and $4.25 although most ecanners are 
attempting to hold at slightly higher 
figures. 


PEAS—Shipments of peas are moving 
in an orderly fashion with the emphasis 


on standards as offerings are restricted, 
Standard 4 Alaskas are firm at $1.25 for 
303s and $6.75 for tens although a few 
standard sweets are available at $1.15 
for 303s. However, total offerings of 
standards are very limited. 


SPINACH—Ozark canners are not a 
happy lot these days as between dust 
storms and lack of rain they haven't 
been very successful in getting the 
Spring pack of spinach under way. Little 
has been packed and unsold stocks of 
spot supplies are limited and firmly held 
at $1.15 for 303s, $1.60 for 2%s and 
$5.25 for tens. 


KRAUT—Quality canners of Wiscon- 
sin kraut are holding with determination 
at $4.75 for fancy tens, $1.40 for 214s 
and $1.02% for 303s but the sharp- 
shooters are cutting under such prices 
the extent depending a great deal on the 
quality. Total shipments, however, are 
doing very well with the larger factors 
reporting an increase over last year de- 
spite the fact kraut at that time was on 
an advancing market. 


CANNED FISH—The entire line of 
canned fish continues on a very firm 
basis with the current advertising pro- 
gram sponsored by the salmon industry 
now getting under way. Offerings of 
certain varieties are very limited and 
prices are firm. Tuna and sardines are 
likewise firmly held with unsold stocks 
on the short side. 


CITRUS—The citrus market appears 
to have leveled off at current levels in 
the face of slightly higher prices now 
being offered for oranges in Florida. 
Total unharvested oranges nation wide 
are reported less now than a year ago 
at this time which should help support 
prices on the finished product. On top 
of this reports show the national con- 
sumption of grapefruit juice was up 
sharply last month over figures for the 
same month a year ago. Prices may show 
an upward trend before long as_ the 
citrus market is not one to continue on 
a stable basis for any lengthy period of 
time. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Markets 
firm with supplies in excellent position 
except for 2% Cling peaches. Unsold 
stocks of pears, cocktail and prune plums 
are short and should be just about 
cleaned up when the new pack is ready. 
Berries and cherries are no worse than 
normal and pineapple canners are now 
reporting certain sizes and grades of 
pineapple sold up. 


A panel of chain store merchandising 
experts, meeting in Chicago during the 
week, predicted that by 1960 frozen food 
sales will account for 9 percent of total 
retail food stores sales in their field. 
Currently, frozen food sales account for 
about 3% pereent of the volume, 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipments Continue Better Than Average— 
Serious Lack Of Rain—Improved Movement 
Of Apricots—Cocktail In Marked Demand— 
Pears Closely Sold—Plums Steady—Tomato 
Products Weak—Fish Firm. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 18, 1954 


THE SITUATION — Shipments of 
canned fruits, vegetables and fish con- 
tinue at better than the average rate and 
inventories in the hands of canners have 
been reduced to quite satisfactory levels, 
with the exception of some items in 
tomato products. Prices have stiffened 
quite materially since the first of the 
year on some of the more important 
items in the list, such as fruit cocktail, 
tuna, salmon, pears and some sizes and 
grades in both freestone and cling 
peaches. And asparagus is in such short 
supply in first hands that warehouses 
promise to be almost empty by the time 
new pack will be ready. Weatherwise, 
conditions are not satisfactory for most 
crops in which canners are interested. 
Rainfall is well below normal and the 
warm winter has caused fruit trees to 
bloom earlier than usual. State crop 
statisticians suggest that many crops 
may be held down in size because of lack 
of moisture. And the lack of rain is 
echoed from the Hawaiian Islands, where 
the pineapple crop is showing the effects 
of deficient rainfall. 

APRICOTS—A rather improved move- 
ment of apricots has been noted of late, 
especially in featured brands. Sales dur- 
ing the week have been made at these 
prices: Buffet, unpeeled halves, $1.35; 
No. 303, unpeeled halves, $2.15; No. 303, 
unpeeled whole, $1.70; No. 2%, unpeeled 
halves, $3.85; No. 2%, unpeeled whole, 
$2.60, and No. 2% peeled whole, $3.45. 
Sales are being made at reductions from 
these prices but when the reductions are 
marked it is usually because the fruit is 
carryover stock or apricots of inferior 
varicties, 


NE CTARS—With spring at hand fruit 
nectars are coming in for more and more 


atten‘ion at retail and the movement out 
of conner warehouses is_ increasing. 
Apr «ot neetar is moving at $1.05 for No. 
21) » d $3.25 for 46 oz.; pear nectar at 
Sl. ‘or No, 211 and 67% cents for 5% 


0z each nectar is quoted quite gen- 
chs. at $1.00 for No, 211. 


KTAIL—Fruit cocktail continues 
rked demand, with buyers com- 
to do much shopping around to 
all desired sizes. Featured brands 
' $3.60 for No. 2%s, $2.35 for No. 
ad $1.35 for buffet. Some No. 10 
has been sold at $14.00, but little 
available. Fruits-for-salad, which 
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have staged quite a comeback in popu- 
larity, move at $3.10 for No. 303, with 
glass pack priced at $3.40. There is quite 
a call for this item in No. 2% glass, but 
little is available. The most recent sales 
were at $5.10. 


ELBERTA PEACHES—Fancy Elberta 
peaches have been moving well of late, 
with halves in extra heavy syrup selling 
at $2.35 for No. 303 and $3.55 for No. 
2%s. The sliced fruit is selling at the 
same prices. 


PEARS — Bartlett pears are getting 
into a closely sold-up condition, with this 
applying to both California and Pacific 
Northwest pack. Some sales of strictly 
fancy fruit are being made in small lots 
at $3.90 for No. 2% halves, $2.57%4 for 
No. 303 and $1.55 for buffet. Some stand- 
ards have moved of late at $3.20 for 
No. 2's. 


PURPLE PLUMS—A steady move- 
ment of purple plums of Pacific North- 
west pack is noted, with No. 2%s quoted 
at $2.35-$2.40. An interesting demand 
has developed for this item in glass, 
with but little available. The sales that 
have been made recently have been 
largely at $1.90 for No. 303 and $2.95 
for No. 2%. 


TOMATOES — Tomato products con- 
tinue to be one of the weakest items in 
the California list. Movement is fairly 
steady, but prices unsatisfactory. Top 
prices seem to he abont as follows: 
Tomato juice No. 2. $1.10; 46 oz., $2.35, 
and No. 10. $4.60: tomato catsup, 14 oz., 
$1.60 and No. 10. $9.25: tomato sauce, 
buffet, 72% cents and No. 10. $7.50, and 
puree, No. 10. $6.25. Tomato growers, 
sensing a decreased acreage this year, 
are suggesting a field price of $25.00 a 
ton, or more than was paid last season. 
Canners hold that a lower price would 
be more in keeping with the situation. 


SALMON — The canned fish market 
continues to be active, with stocks in 
many lines at the lowest ebb in recent 
vears. A market seems in sight for the 
full salmon list and prices are decidedly 
firm. Alaska red salmon is selling in the 
range of $26.00 to $28.00 a case for 1s 
tall. with more and more selling at the 
higher price. Much of the unsold hold- 
ings of ninks is now being held at $19.00, 
and lowly chums are firm at $15.00. 


ANCHOVIES — California pack an- 
chovies move out in the price range of 
$7.75-$7.85 per case of 5-oz. 100’s and at 
$7.60 for 1-lb ovals in 48’s. These are 
packed largely in tomato sauce. Pacific 
mackerel, where available, moves at $9.00 
a case for No. 1 tall, with jack mackerel 
at $8.50. Total landings of these fish at 
California canneries for the year to date 
are much less than one half those of a 
year ago. Canned squid in brine, packed 
for the export trade, is priced at $3.60- 
$3.75 a case for No. 1 tall. 


TUNA—The canned tuna market is 
firm at prices unchanged in recent weeks, 
with some featured brands of white meat 
fancy halves priced at $17.50. Other 
brands move at $16.50, with private label 
pack moving largely at $15.00-$16.00. 


Members of the salmon canning indus- 
try are interested in the announcement 
that the San Francisco Maritime Museum 
is negotiating for the purchase of the 
square-rigged windjammer Pacific Queen, 
last of the sailing fleet engaged in the 
Alaska-California trade. The vessel was 
built in Glasgow in 1886 and sailed for 
several years under the British flag. She 
was then purchased by the Alaska Pack- 
ers Association and for years carried 
tannery supplies to Alaska and cargoes 
of canned salmon to San Francisco. 


Officials of Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, 
Calif., have announced that the firm has 
accepted offers of several large blocks of 
common stocks of the United Can and 
Glass Co. These blocks of stock, com- 
bined with holdings already owned, give 
the canning firm about 59 percent of the 
shares outstanding. 


J. D. Coplen has been made manager 
of the San Jose, Calif., district of the 
American Can Company. 


THE NATION’S VINERS USE 


BERRY CANVAS 


Originators and patentees of 
NEW “BERRY” VINER APRONS 


ENDLESS (to fit any viner) SPLIT TYPES 
VINER APRONS 
UNDERCARRIERS 

CURTAINS 


Specialists in Canvas for 
The Canning and Freezing Industries 


BERRY CANVAS GOODS 


INCORPORATED 
Coast To Coast Service 


123 DELANCEY ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.25 
Mammoth 4.00 
Large 3.90 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
3.45 
Midwest Nominal 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........1.05-1.071%4 
No. 303 1.55-1.75 
No. 4 1.90-2.00 
No. 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std, Gr., 8 02. ...... -90-.95 
1.35-1.45 
No. 7.50-8.00 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.20-1.25 
6.50-7.00 
New York 
1.80 
4 sv., 1.70 
Std. No. 303 1.40 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., 3 sv. cut (nom) No. 303....1.95 
10.25 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4 sv. 1.55-1.65 
No. 10, 4 sv. ...8.00-9.00 
No. 10 6.50 
OZARKS 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FLoripa 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 308.............. 1.35 
Std. Cut Gr. No. 303........... 1 
Texas, Fey., wh., No. 
Fey. Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10.......... 7.25 
Std. Cut, No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Pa., No. 303, Tiny Gr... a 60-2. 
No. 308, Sm. 25-2. 
No. 10 13.00 
No. 303, Med. Gv............... 2.00-2.10 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s........ .90-.95 
Fey., Sliced No. 308 ............ 1.10-1.15 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 4.50 
No. 10 ..... 4.50 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s...... -90 
1.12%-1.15 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 303.............. 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Cut & Diced, No. 308.......... -95 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
No. 10 


Md., Fey., Diced, No. 3038............1. 
No. 10 
Pa., Fey., Diced, 8 oz. 
No. 303 


No. 10 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 10 
CORN— 
East 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303 (nom.) 
1.70--1.75 
10 (ROR. ) 10.00 
Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 o2z.....1.05-1.07% 
No. 303 1.60-1.70 
10.00-10.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303 . 
Std., No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 8.00 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.40-1.45 
7.75-8.00 


St., No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
MIDWEST 
W.K, Gold., Fey., 8 02. 1.00 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
12 oz. Vac. 1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
12 oz. Vac. 1.40 
No. 303 1,15-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
No. 303 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.12% 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.25 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.75-10.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Fey., 2 sv., 8 oz. 1.30 
No. 303 
3 sv., No. 303 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
4 sv. No. 303 1.35 
7.00 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303... ...1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.35 
No. 1 6.50-7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 7.85-8.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ......1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
MIpWEsT ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.40-2.50 
1.35-1.40 
1.90-2.00 
11.75-12.00 
Fey., 3 sv., 8 oz. 1.05-1.10 
1.60-1.6214 
8 BO. -90- .95 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., 4 sv. one 1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
MipwWwest SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 808......00.0000 1.90-2.00 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
wie, Mes, BOB 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303...... 1.40-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308.....cccccssss 1.35 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 02. 85-.87% 
No. 308 1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., Unar., 808... 1.15-1.20 
7.00-7.25 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack 8 02.....1.15-1.20 ~ 
No. 2% 2.65-2.85 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 
2.45-2.50 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest. Fev., No. 
No. 214 1.40 
No. 10 4.85-5.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308 ....1.0244-1.05 
No. 2 1.1214-1.15 
No. 21% 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 4.75 
-95-1.00 
214’s 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
No. 2% 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 5.25-6.00 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 303 1.07% 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303.......... 1.35-1.50 
No. 2 1.40-1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75=8.00 
-90-.95 
No. 303 1.20-1.30 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
1.90-2.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2...........2.25-2.30 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
- No. 10 8.50-9.50 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
1.45-1.65 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
°1.50-1.35 
1.30-1.40 
2.00-2.10 
7.25 
New York, Fey., No. 2.25 
1.75 
No. 2% 2.40-2.60 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308....1.65-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.75 
1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.15 
o. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.75 
6.25-6.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. 303 1.22% 
Florida, Std., No. 1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
1.00 
o. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
alif — 14 oz 1.60 
No. 1 
Ex. Std., 14 oz. ....... 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 


TOMATO (Per om 
Calif., Fey., 6 oz. ... 


TOMATO PUR 
Calif., Fey., 1045, 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Ind., Fey.; 2.045, No. -90 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 10........0.0000 7.00 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
1.05 
-85-2.00 
10.00-10.50 
No. 10 Apples nom 
Calif. (gravensteins) Nominal 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.27% 
No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No. 214 2.85 
Std. No. 2%4 2.35 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water No. 303.......... 2.10-2.15 [a 
No. 2 2.20-2.30 
No. 10 12.75-13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.35 i 
No. 2% 3.85-4.00 
No. 10 13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%..4.25-4.35 
No. 10 14.00 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.25-2.35 
No. 2% 3.45-3.60 
No. 10 (nOM.) 13.75-14.00 Th 
Choice, No. 803 2.121%4-2.17%, 
No. 2% 3.35-3.40 Ge 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 308 ..1.85-1.95 
Choice, No. 803 1.70-1.72% 
No. 2% 2.50-2.55 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 4 
No. 2% 2.30-2.40 pri 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 ra 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2%.......... 3.40-3.55 
PEARS poe 
Calif., No. Fey. .........3.75-3.90 | lo 
Choice 3.45-3.55 is 
3.10-3.20 
No. 3808, 
Choice 2.25-2.3. nin 
Std. 2.00 | 
Choice .... 2.25-12.75 
11.50-11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2.90 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.40 
2.50 
No. 2% 2.86 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2..........000 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fey., No. 2.30-2.40 
No, 10 (MOM.) of 50-7.75 
Ch., No. 2% 2.10 
7.00 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
8714,-.90 
46 oz, 1.85-1.95 
No. 10 4.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 02. 1.50-1.65 
No. 10 3.50-3.75 
ORANGE 
1.00-1.05 
No. 10 4.80-4.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.62% 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz, 1.90-2.25 
46 oz. 2.15-2.25 
1.00-1.10 
46 oz. 2.10-2.35 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Casr 
Alaska, Red., No. IT........ 26.00-28.0 
17.00-18. 0 
Medium, Red, No. IT........ 20.00-21.90 
Pink, Tall, No. , mn 18.50-19.00 
10.50 
Chums, Tall, No. -1............ 15.0 
8.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil keyless 8.50 


TUNA—PeEr Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....15.00-17.50 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......14.00-16.00 
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